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THIS  question  is  one  of  such  social  importance,  that  we  make  no 
excuse  for  entering  upon  it  Our  object  is  to  promote  the  health, 
purity,  and  stamina  of  the  nation.  If  our  case  were,  then,  as  weak  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  strong,  we  should  still  be  entitled  to  that  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  due  to  good  intentions. 

The  modern  journalist  is  a  lay  preacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  reprove 
vice  and  folly,  however  fashionable  they  may  have  become  ;  to  guard 
the  health,  conscience,  and  honour  of  the  nation ;  to  give  every  good 
cause  aid  and  kindly  wishes  ;  and  to  respect  honesty  of  conviction  and 
purity  of  purpose,  even  amongst  those  whose  aims  are  not  sympathised 
with. 

There  seems  to  be  a  concurrence  of  testimony  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  making  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  youth  and  manhood  of 
Britain,  and  we  fear  that  if  this  is  not  arrested  the  result  will  be  a 
deterioration  of  the  race.  If  this  fear  is  not  well-founded,  it  can  be 
easily  disproved.  The  question  of  racial  degeneration  is  beginning  to 
be  seriously  looked  into.  Thus  we  find  Herbert  Spencer  telling  us  : — 
u  It  is  asserted  by  not  a  few,  that  among  the  educated  classes  the 
younger  adults  and  those  who  are  verging  on  maturity,  are  neither  so 
well  grown  nor  so  strong  as  their  seniors.  On  first  hearing  this  assertion, 
we  were  inclined  to  class  it  as  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the 
old  tendency  to  exalt  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  Calling  to 
mind  the  facts  that,  as  measured  by  ancient  armour,  modern  men  are 
proved  to  be  larger  than  ancient  men  ;  and  that  the  tables  of  mortality 
show  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  life,  we 
paid  little  attention  to  what  seemed  a  groundless  belief.  Detailed 
observation,  however,  has  shaken  our  opinion.  Omitting  from  the 
comparison  the  labouring  classes,  we  have  noticed  a  majority  of  cases 
in  which  children  do  not  reach  the  stature  of  their  parents;  and,  in 
massiveness,  making  due  allowance  for  difference  of  age,  there  seems  a 
like  inferiority.  Medical  men  say  that  now-a-days  people  cannot  bear 
nearly  so  much  depletion  as  in  times  gone  by.  Premature  baldness  is 
far  more  common  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  an  early  decay  of  teeth  occurs 
in  the  rising  generation  with  startling  frequency.  In  general  vigour  the 
contrast  appears  equally  striking.  Men  of  past  generations,  living 
riotously  as  they  did,  could  bear  more  than  the  men  of  the  present 
generation,  who  live  soberly.  Yet  we  who  think  much  about  our  bodily 
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welfare,  who  eat  with  moderation,  and  do  not  drink  to  excess who 
attend  to  ventilation  and  use  frequent  ablutions  ;  who  make  annual 
excursions,  and  have  the  greater  medical  knowledge.  — we  are  continually 
breaking  down  under  our  work.  Paying  considerable  attention  to  the 
laws  of  health,  we  seem  to  be  weaker  than  our  grandfathers,  who  in 
many  respects  defied  the  laws  of  health.  And  judging  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  frequent  ailments  of  the  rising  generation,  they  are  likely  to 
be  even  less  robust  than  ourselves.” 

If  this  is  the  case  with  the  well-to-do  classes,  their  poor  brethren  are 
not  likely  to  be  exempt ;  and  Dr.  Rumsey  has  on  various  occasions 
spoken  of  the  progressive  physical  degeneracy  of  our  town  populations. 
For  that  there  are  unhappily  many  causes.  The  shocking  overcrowding, 
the  miserable  homes,  drunkenness,  waste,  and  ignorance,  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  working  classes,  have  combined  to  produce  a  result  of 
physical  and  moral  evil,  which  must  sadden  the  heart  of  every  thinking 
man  who  walks  through  the  narrow  alleys  or  dark  wynds  of  any  large 
town. 

In  Dr.  Morgan’s  description  of  patients  among  the  lower  classes  of 
Manchester,  he  mentions  the  singular  want  of  stamina  which  character¬ 
ises  them  as  a  class.  Thus  : — “  Instances  in  which  the  muscular  system 
is  fully  developed  or  well  strung  are  remarkably  rare.  Few  are  men  of 
that  calibre  from  which  we  might  expect  either  vigorous  and  healthy  off¬ 
spring,  or  arduous  and  sustained  labour.  Cases  of  deformity,  accom¬ 
panied  by  actual  distortion,  are  not  uncommon,  while  minor  physical 
defects,  denoting  constitutional  ailments,  are  deplorably  frequent.” 
Their  weak,  excitable,  irregular,  and  rapid  circuladons,  cold  extremities, 
blanched  lips,  and  colourless  cheeks,  indicated  to  Dr.  Morgan  the  im¬ 
poverished  state  of  their  blood.  Their  liability  to  neuralgia  and 
involuntary  convulsive  movements,  showed  an  enfeebled  nervous  system. 
“  In  others,  again,”  he  observes,  “  the  teeth  are  no  sooner  developed 
than  they  begin  to  decay,  enlarged  glands  protrude  from  the  neck,  the 
skin  looks  dry  and  parched,  the  hair  scanty  and  withered.”* 

These  are  serious  testimonies,  and  demand  earnest  attention.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  attribute  this  lowering  of  physical  stamina  to  the 
sole  influence  of  tobacco.  The  causes  which  have  produced  this  result 
are  no  doubt  manifold  and  complex ;  but,  for  the  reasons  we  shall 
adduce,  we  think  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  say  that  the  Indian 
weed  has  had  no  share  in  it. 

The  physiological  action  of  tobacco  is  well-known,  and  Science  has 
given  her  verdict  against  it.  Its  effects  are  easily  tested,  and  even 
amongst  its  users  there  is  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  compatible  with  the 
highest  physical  health  and  capacity  for  exertion.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  training  for  those  muscular  exertions  which  tax  the  powers 
to  their  utmost,  regular  smokers  have  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  weed. 
The  athlete  knows  that  the  functional  disturbances  to  which  it  gives  rise 
detract  from  his  strength  and  power  of  endurance. 

*  Dr.  Rumsey,  in  ‘‘  Food  Journal,”  Dec.  I,  1871. 
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Medical  literature  is  unhappily  rich,  not  in  mere  expressions  of 
opinion,  but  in  records  of  cases  where  the  connection  between  tobacco 
and  disease  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  There  is  no  lack  of  great  and 
honoured  names  amongst  the  medical  men  who  have  warned  the  public 
on  this  subject.  The  testimony  of  Copland,  Virchow,  Sichel,  Brodie, 
Solly,  cannot  easily  be  explained  away. 

Dr,  Druhen,  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  topic, 
after  quoting  a  long  array  of  eminent  physicians  who  have  denounced 
the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  cause  of  disease  and  suffering,  proceeds  to 
detail  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  weed  has  demonstrably  led  to 
various  maladies,  and  then  adds,  “  This  will  be  all  the  easier  for  me, 
since  there  are  few  physicians  who  have  not  had  occasion  in  the  course 
of  their  career  to  gather  such  instances.  I  have  come  across  many  of 
them  myself,  and  the  annals  of  science  are  rich  in  them. ” 

Yet  Fashion  is  so  strong,  that  this  custom  is  increasing,  and  anyone 
who  walks  through  the  streets  of  a  city  may  see  that  it  is  no  longer 
confined  to  men,  but  is  daily  becoming  more  common  amongst  boys. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  medical  testimony  is  readily  procurable  for  any 
purpose.  Without  staying  to  test  the  general  truth  of  this  sweeping 
assertion,  we  may  point  to  one  remarkable  exception.  There  is  not  a 
solitary  physician  who  will  contradict  the  statement  that  these  young 
smokers  are  inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon  their  constitutions,  are 
poisoning  the  very  springs  of  life,  and  will  transmit  to  their  descendants 
weaker  bodies  and  weaker  brains. 

Every  medical  man  will  testify  that  this  juvenile  smoking  is  an  un- 
mixed  evil,  detrimental  alike  to  body  and  mind,  and  pointing  inevitably 
to  racial  degeneracy.  Even  those  who  approve  of  meerschaum  pipes  as 
Sunday-school  prizes,  also  tell  us  that  “  few  things  could  be  more  per¬ 
nicious  for  boys,  growing  youths,  and  persons  of  unformed  constitution, 
than  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms.”  On  this  topic  of  juvenile 
smoking  there  is  an  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  the  strongest 
protests  have  come  from  adult  smokers — with  what  consistency  we  need 
not  say. 

“  As  the  human  body,”  says  Dr.  Richardson,  “  is  maintained  alive 
and  in  full  vigour  by  its  supply  of  oxygen  ;  as  the  process  of  oxydation 
is  most  active  and  most  required  in  those  periods  of  life  when  the 
structures  of  the  body  are  attaining  their  full  development,  and  as  tobacco 
smoke  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  such  oxydation,  the  habit  of 
smoking  is  most  deleterious  to  the  young,  causing  in  them  impairment 
of  growth,  premature  manhood,  and  physical  degradation.” 

After  Dr.  Richardson,  the  most  prominent  defender  of  tobacco  is 
Dr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  see  what 
are  his  views  of  juvenile  smoking,  and  we  shall  therefore  quote  them  at 
full  length  : — 

“  That  tobacco  is  being  smoked  to  a  most  alarming  extent  by  boys, 
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is  only  too  patent  to  any  one  who  uses  his  eyes.  The  quantities  of 
orris-root,  mace,  cinnamon  bark,  mint  lozenges,  and  other  aromatics, 
which  chemists  daily  vend  to  lads  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  from 
their  parents  the  fact  of  their  smoking,  tell  a  woeful  tale.  I  speak  of 
this  that  teachers  of  schools  and  fathers  of  families  may  be  on  the  alert 
to  preserve  children  under  their  charge  from  a  practice  which  must  end 
in  their  physical,  mental,  and  even  moral  deterioration — physical,  by 
the  impairment  of  digestion,  growth,  and  muscular  power;  mental, 
because  to  nicotise  the  immature  brain  by  tobacco,  is  as  ruinous  to  its 
force  and  activity,  as  to  overwork  the  childish  body  is  inimical  to  its 
development.  Its  immoral  effects  are  not  quite  so  evident.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  none  of  the  many  illustrious  smokers  of  whom  I  have  read, 
commenced  to  fume  until  their  frames  were  set,  or  late  in  life,  while  of 
those  who  smoked  at  school  or  college  I  can  say,  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  that  among  a  great  number  of  students,  of  undoubted  ability,  not 
one  so  far  has  attained  distinction.  Too  early  devotion  to  the  weed 
seems  to  have  weakened  their  mental  powers,  and  blighted  their  one¬ 
time  brilliant  prospects.  Some  of  the  most  promising  of  them  are  now 
settled  down,  apparently  with  no  other  aim  than  to  fill  their  pipe  and 
smoke,  smoke  and  fill  the  pipe  again,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  some 
easy-going  rural  sphere  of  action.  For  myself,  when  I  sit  down  to  smoke, 
I  feel  that  I  would  rather  not  be  disturbed,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  do 
anything  for  some  ten  minutes  after  I  have  done.  This  is  doubtless  from 
want  of  application  ;  but  as  yet  I  do  not  care  to  spend  sufficient  time  to 
qualify  me  for  the  proficiency  required  to  be  able  to  smoke  and  work  at 
the  same  time. 

“  My  own  personal  experience  and  observation  among  medical 
students  is  supported  by  the  result  of  examinations  for  Law  and  Divinity, 
smokers  having  been  found  behind  non-smokers  in  mental  calibre.  So 
long  ago  as  1606,  a  medical  writer  said  : — “  Tobacco  is  not  safe  for  the 
young,  and  should  be  called  ‘  youth’s  bane,’  ”  Dr.  Richardson  tells  us 
that  smoking  arrests  oxydation,  and  consequently  is  very  noxious  to 
young  persons,  causing  “  impairment  of  growth,  premature  manhood,  and 
physical  degradation.”  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  from  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  upon  animals,  affirms  that  oil  of  tobacco  acts  “  by  destroying  the 
functions  of  the  brain.”  This,  of  course,  refers  to  its  administration  as 
a  poison,  but  who  can  think  with  coolness  upon  our  youth  voluntarily 
sapping  the  vigour  of  their  brains — the  only  organ  in  which  we  excel 
the  brute  creation — and  thus  wearing  out  their  nervous  systems,  ere  they 
have  fairly  entered  upon  the  important  duties  of  life  !  The  late  Canon 
Stowell  said  that  “  smoking  blighted  young  men,  but  upon  growing  boys, 
who  should  be  the  objects  of  parental  and  national  hope,  the  worst 
injuries  are  inflicted.  Their  growth  is  arrested,  they  become  pale, 
gloomy,  and  indifferent,  they  lose  the  power  of  their  will,  and  are  easily 
decoyed  into  bad  company,  and  its  dangerous  tendencies.”  Mrs.  H. 
Kirk,  in  a  circular  from  Edinburgh,  dated  November,  1870,  addressed 
to  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  Union,  says,  “Boys  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  this 
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temptation,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  pipe  in  their  mouth  before  they 
are  ten  years  of  age.  The  formation  of  such  a  habit  in  early  life  cannot 
easily  be  got  rid  of.  Like  all  other  bad  habits  learned  in  youth,  it  proves 
more  powerful  in  the  man.  For  want  of  knowing  the  subtle  nature  of 
such  a  narcotic  poison,  and  how  it  surely  affects  their  health  and  strength, 
boys  often  in  ignorance  are  drawn  into  this  evil  snare.”  In  North 
America,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  ought  to  be  well  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  on  this  subject,  the  Methodist  Conference,  1868,  amongst 
other  resolutions,  passed  the  following  : — “  That  we  request  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Professors  of  our  colleges,  and  the  instructors  of  youth  in  the 
schools  connected  with  our  Church,  and  all  Sunday-school  superinten¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  to  guard  the  youth  under  their  care  from  being 
entangled  in  this  vice.”  Many  observers  on  the  Continent  have  noticed 
the  inferior  attainments  of  students  who  smoke,  e.g.,  M.  Bertillon,  in 
1855,  found,  of  the  pupils  then  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  that  102 
smoked,  and  58  did  not  smoke.  He  arranged  the  160  in  eight  divisions, 
according  to  the  merit  which  they  evinced  at  examinations,  twenty  in 
each  rank,  with  the  following  result : — 


Smokers. 

Non-Smokers. 

Of  the  20  who  stood  highest  there  were 
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M.  Bertillon  also  discovered  that  the  mean  rank  of  smokers,  as 
compared  with  non-smokers,  deteriorated  from  their  entering  to  leaving 
the  school.  We  need  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  this,  for  when  a  tobacco- 
loving  student  becomes  tired  of  reading  (whether  his  brain  be  jaded  or 
not  is  a  different  question),  he  has  recourse  to  his  pipe  for  rest  and 
change.  If  he  be  a  man  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  he  probably  could  not 
do  better  (!)  but  when  a  stripling  from  the  country  finds  his  memory 
unequal  to  retain  more,  he  would  be  much  better  for  a  walk  instead,  or 
for  using  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  ■  or  if  he  went  to  bed  for  the  night,  he 
would  thereby  invigorate  his  body,  experience  less  nervous  exhaustion, 
and  be  more  capable  in  his  future  studies.  An  author  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  Lyons,  in  treating  of  smoking  by  the  young,  says  :  “  Tobacco 
smoking  lowers  the  intellectual  faculties  in  a  direct  manner,  by  its  action 
on  the  brain,  and  in  an  indirect  way,  by  predisposing  to  idleness,  and 
in  transforming  the  natural  desire  to  activity  into  a  desire  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  inertia.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  lessens  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  and  relaxes  the  family  ties.  The  habit  becomes  associated 
with  evil  tendencies,  and  strengthens  them.” 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico  -  Chirurgical  Review  for  January, 
1861,  in  a  very  fair  article,  reviewing  thirteen  publications  upon  tobacco, 
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says  :  “  We  see,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Paris),  has  further  issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  directors  of 
colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  empire,  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  cigars  to  students,  on  the  asserted  grounds  ‘  that  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  many  youths  has  been  checked 
by  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco.’  ”  In  summing  up,  the  reviewer 
says  :  “  We  are  glad  to  think,  however,  that  great  as  is  the  disagreement 
of  contending  writers,  at  least  on  two  points  they  are  of  one  mind,  viz,, 
that  in  excess  tobacco  is  hurtful,  and  that  the  young  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  its  use,  as  a  bad  habit,  whether  it  stunts  growth  or  not.” 

These  are  serious  facts  for  smoking  parents  to  consider.  Let  them 
face  the  question  without  blinking.  Tobacco  smoking  is  either  good 
or  bad.  If  it  is  good,  if  it  strengthens  the  body,  exhilarates  the  mind, 
purifies  the  moral  sense,  transfigures  the  soul,  then  we  cannot  have  too 
much  of  it.  If  this  is  the  case,  let  us  rejoice  when  we  see  a  boy 
struggling  with  his  first  pipe  ;  let  us  urge  upon  our  sweethearts  and  wives 
the  duty  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  tobacco  which  at  present  is  conspic¬ 
uous  by  its  absence.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shown  that 
tobacco  has  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  body,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  foe  of  youthful  development,  both  mental  and  physical,  then  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  smoker,  whether  excessive  or  moderate,  to  abandon 
the  habit,  whatever  loss  of  personal  gratification  it  may  cause.  Science 
warrants  us  in  saying  that  tobacco  is  a  poison  which  injures  the  blood, 
and  hinders  development.  It  has  no  function  to  perform  in  the  human 
body ;  it  does  not  supply,  but  diminishes  strength,  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  it  invariably  causes  functional  disturbances,  so  that  no  habitual 
smoker  can  be  truly  said  to  have  a  day’s  perfect  health ;  it  sometimes 
leads  to  grave  and  painful  organic  disease ;  the  apparent  immunity  of 
the  smoker  is  caused  by  the  violent  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  poison, 
and  in  making  these,  her  ordinary  duties  are  neglected  ;  there  is  no 
standard  of  moderation  possible,  since  the  capacity  of  the  system  to 
throw  off  the  poison  is  varied  daily  by  a  thousand  circumstances. 

Smokers  will  doubtless  say  that  the  painful  instances  so  common  in 
medical  literature  were  caused  by  “  excessive  ”  smoking,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  many  will  not  like  to  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  that 
they  smoke  in  excess.  The  most  determined  and  constant  puffer  would 
hesitate  before  making  such  a  confession.  A  quantitative  definition  of 
moderation  is,  therefore,  absolutely  needed  before  we  can  test  such  an 
argument.  The  Lancet  once  attempted  something  of  this  nature,  and 
said  : — 

(i  i.  To  smoke  early  in  the  day  is  excess. 

“2.  As  people  are  generally  constituted,  to  smoke  more  than  one 
or  two  pipes  of  tobacco,  or  one  or  two  cigars  daily,  is  excess. 

u  3.  Youthful  indulgence  in  smoking  is  excess. 

“  4.  There  are  physiological  indications,  which,  occurring  in  any 
individual  case,  are  criteria  of  excess. 
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“  We  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  habit  of  smoking  diminish,  and 
we  entreat  the  youth  of  this  country  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Let  them 
give  up  a  dubious  pleasure  for  a  certain  good.  Ten  years  hence  we 
shall  receive  their  thanks.” 

If  we  take  these  definitions  of  the  Lancet ,  which  are  remarkably 
moderate  considering  the  mass  of  evidence  which  was  brought  before 
it,  and  the  eminence  and  evident  good  faith  of  the  witnesses,  we  may 
well  ask — are  there  any  smokers  who  use  tobacco  moderately  ?  If 
everyone  who  experienced  those  warnings  of  nature,  now  so  often  dis¬ 
regarded,  threw  his  pipe  away — if  no  youth  ever  dreamt  of  smoking — 
then,  indeed,  there  would  be  little  reason  for  remonstrance. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  usual  effects.  The  poisonous  principle 
of  tobacco,  absorbed  internally  in  smoking,  acts  upon  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood.  The  number  and  activity  of  these  is  a  good  test  of  health. 
Tobacco  kills  them.  The  serum,  robbed  of  its  life-sustaining  constituents, 
bears  with  it  to  every  tissue  a  flood  of  poison,  weakening  body  and 
brain. 

“  On  the  blood,”  says  Dr.  Richardson,  “  the  prolonged  inhalation  of 
tobacco  produces  changes  which  are  very  marked  in  character.  The 
fluid  is  thinner  than  is  natural,  and  in  extreme  cases  pale.  But  the 
most  important  change  is  exerted  on  those  little  bodies  which  float  in 
myriads  in  the  blood,  and  are  known  as  the  red  globules.  These  globules 
have  naturally  a  double  concave  surface,  and  at  their  edges  a  perfectly 
smooth  outline.  They  are  very  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  are  subject  to 
change  of  shape  and  character,  when  the  quality  of  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float  is  modified  in  respect  to  density.  The  absorption  therefore, 
of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  necessarily  leads  to  rapid  changes  in  them  ; 
they  lose  their  round  shape,  they  become  oval  and  irregular  at  their 
edges  ;  and  instead  of  having  a  mutual  attraction  for  each  other,  and 
running  together — a  good  sign  of  their  physical  health — they  lie  loosely 
scattered  before  the  eye,  and  indicate  to  the  learned  observer,  as 
clearly  as  though  they  spoke  to  him,  that  the  man  from  whom  they  were 
taken  is  physically  depressed  and  deplorably  deficient  both  in  muscular 
and  mental  power.” 

This  is  not  the  assertion  of  a  partisan ;  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  a 
well-known  scientific  fact.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there  can  be  no 
essential  difference  between  an  excessive  and  a  moderate  smoker.  The 
one  may  injure  himself  more  than  the  other;  but  that  anyone  can  daily 
mix  a  deleterious  drug  with  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  nature  builds 
flesh  and  bone  and  brain  is  a  delusion  which  will  only  cling  to  the  slave 
of  appetite.  The  use  of  tobacco  inevitably  causes  functional  derange¬ 
ment.  Nature  is  wiser  than  man,  and  when  the  deleterious  drug  is 
coursing  through  his  system  she  strives  with  all  her  might  to  expel  the 
unwelcome  visitant.  When  she  succeeds,  the  evil  it  has  done  is  not 
immediately  apparent.  Is  it  the  less  real  ?  In  the  physical  world  it  has 
been  truly  said  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins.  If,  then,  we  daily  use  a 
poisonous  substance  whose  well-ascertained  effects  are  to  impoverish 
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blood,  paralyse  nerve,  and  degrade  tissue,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  such  a  violation  of  nature’s  law.  “  Little  strokes  fell  great 
oaks.’'  This  continual  drenching  of  the  system  with  poison  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  evil  influence  on  the  general  health.  We  may  see  this  from 
the  parallel  case  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  alcoholic 
liquors,  taken  in  moderation,  are  valuable  articles  of  food,  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  longevity,  although  in  large  doses  productive  of 
harm  to  both  body  and  mind.  Science  teaches  us  that  alcohol  has  no 
nutritive  value  whatever,  but  is  simply  poison  ;  and  we  find  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  moderate  drinkers  with  teetotalers  as  to  average  length  of 
life  that  the  teetotalers  are  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  the  best.  If  this  is 
the  result  of  the  ‘  moderate  ”  use  of  what  half  the  world  believes  to  he 
absolutely  essential  for  life,  what  may  we  predicate  of  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  no  one  would  dream  of  considering  food,  or  as  being  in  any  way 
necessary  to  life  and  health  ?  Again  we  ask,  What  is  moderation  ? 
There  is  as  much  difficulty  in  defining  moderation  in  tobacco  as  in 
opium  or  prussic  acid.  We  know  that  the  smoker  only  escapes  the 
worst  consequences  as  long  as  the  body  can  succeed  in  expelling  the 
poison.  Many  causes,  even  the  most  trivial,  will  affect  the  energy  of 
this  process,  and  so  the  quantity  which  one  day  would  be  excreted 
without  difficulty,  on  another  may  give  rise  to  serious  evil. 

Perhaps  the  smoker  will  tell  us  he  takes  tobacco  as  a  medicine. 
One  meets  with  such  delusions  at  times.  No  medical  man  would  think 
of  exhibiting  the  same  remedy  unchanged  through  a  series  of  years. 
Medicine  is  introduced  into  the  system  to  cause  a  reaction  against  some 
observed  abnormal  phenomena.  Medicine  is  for  the  sick,  the  whole 
need  it  not,  and  no  medicine  could  retain  its  virtue  if  taken  like  daily 
food,  for  the  system  would  get  used  to  it,  and  it  would  not  act  at  all  or 
only  in  continually  increasing  doses.  Laudanum  is  an  example  of  a 
medicine  ;  it  has  no  more  claim  to  be  thought  a  food  than  tobacco,  and, 
administered  by  a  judicious  doctor,  a  few  drops  might  perhaps  cure  some 
trivial  complaint.  But  the  few  drops  which  suffice  for  an  ordinary  patient, 
would  have  had  no  remedial  effect  on  a  man  like  De  Quincey,  whose 
system  had  become  so  used  to  it  that  at  one  time  his  daily  consumption 
of  it  was  8000  drops. 

A  man  begins  to  smoke  to  cure  the  toothache,  and  continues  to 
smoke  until  he  has  not  a  tooth  left.  “  What  should  we  think,”  asks 
Strebel,  “  of  a  man  who  in  some  illness  having  been  helped  by  rhubarb 
or  assafoetida  should  ever  after  daily  or  hourly  gulp  down  a  dose  of  the 
healing  stuff?  ”  And  what  of  people  who  took  such  nasty  doses  out  of 
pure  friendship  and  social  feeling?  Those  who  fancy  they  smoke  on 
philosophic  principles,  and  as  an  aid  to  health,  should  ask  themselves 
for  which  of  the  many  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ”  they  use  it?  To  keep 
death  off  by  blowing  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  in  his  grisly  face,  to 
ward  him  off  with  pipe,  to  war  upon  him  with  cigar,  who  can  hope  for 
success  in  such  a  ludicrous  endeavour  ? 

Some  smokers  have  also  a  theory  that  the  “  good  God  would  not 
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allow  the  use  of  the  tobacco  plant  to  spread  so  universally  if  it  were  a 
poison,  and  not  a  harmless  sedative.”  The  man — and  he  exists — who 
can  seriously  put  forth  such  a  notion  as  a  ‘‘  religious  ”  reason  for  smoking 
has  assuredly  gone  through  God’s  world  with  his  mental  and  physical  eyes 
hermetically  sealed.  God  has  allowed  sin  to  spread  universally.  Shall 
we  say  it  is  not  a  (moral)  poison ,  but  a  harmless  sedative ;  and  will  our 
“  religious  ”  advocate  become  a  sincere  believer  in  its  virtues  ? 

The  poppy  and  the  foxglove  are  parts  of  God’s  creation,  but  no  man 
is  therefore  forced  to  take  opium  or  digitalis.  So 

Quancl  d’  un  heureux  hymen  Dieu  feconde  la  couche, 

II  ne  nous  fait  pas  naitre  un  cigar  a  la  bouche. 

It  is  the  poor  man’s  luxury,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  ask  him  to  give 
it  up,”  says  the  apologists.  Let  us  look  at  this  a  little  closer.  Is  the 
highest  motive  of  man’s  life  duty  or  pleasure  ?  The  working  man’s  first 
care  is  his  wife  and  family,  nor  has  he  any  right  to  waste  in  selfish  indul¬ 
gence  the  money  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  food  and  education 
of  his  children.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  head  of  the  family 
amongst  the  working  classes  to  expend  upon  his  own  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  of  his  entire  earnings.  The  sum  spent 
by  the  working  classes  alone  upon  tobacco  would,  if  differently  applied, 
have  supplied  long  ago  those  educational  deficiencies  which  have  been, 
and  still  are,  so  great  a  blot  upon  our  national  honour.  The  poor  man’s 
luxury  in  this  case,  then,  is  purchased  by  the  neglect  of  duties  voluntarily 
undertaken,  and  the  most  solemn  which  a  man  can  well  incur.  Which 
of  the  two  would  be  the  noblest  employment  of  the  millions  which  the 
poor  man  manages  to  expend  ? 

On  the  one  side  there  are  the  children  asking  for  that  culture  which 
will  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  which  will  make 
them  into  good  citizens,  and  aid  them  in  the  search  after  truth  and  all 
true  and  pure  enjoyment ;  on  the  other,  the  sensual  pleasure  of  the  pipe. 
Is  not  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  which  make  the  British  name  a 
by-word,  the  greatest  possible  reproach  to  those  who  dissipate  in  smoke 
the  money  which  would  remove  it  ?  The  one  investment  would  secure 
a  solid  and  glorious  result — the  other  builds  only  castles  in  the  air, 
vistas  in  dreamland, 

Which,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  “  poor  man,”  about  whom  we  hear  so 
much,  might  find  nobler  luxuries  and  truer  pleasures  than  that  afforded 
by  a  habit  which  is  the  detestation  of  all  tidy  housewives.  Consider  the 
amount  of  dirt  and  discomfort  which  must  be  caused  in  a  cottage  home 
where  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  devotee  of  the  weed.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  town-dwellings,  especially  those  of  the  working-classes,  is 
already  too  often  vitiated,  and  to  the  causes  at  work  the  smoker  adds 
the  poisonous  tobacco-smoke  to  further  corrupt  the  already  impure  air. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lovers  of  the  weed  inflict  a  very 
large  amount  of  suffering  and  annoyance  on  those  who  have  not  accus- 
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tomed  themselves  to  its  poisonous  fumes.  In  the  streets  we  can  scarcely 
escape,  and  on  railways  the  selfish  disregard  of  smokers  to  the  comfort 
of  others  has  grown  to  a  really  intolerable  pitch.  True,  no  gentleman 
would  be  guilty  of  such  an  outrage ;  and  that  any  person  claiming  to 
be  better  than  a  snob  should  insist  upon  violating  his  contract,  breaking 
the  by-laws,  and  annoying  his  fellow-travellers,  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Yet  what  an  amount  of  suffering  a  lady  must  undergo  before  she  will 
take  a  step  which  may  be  construed  into  an  ungracious  interference  with 
the  smoker’s  enjoyment.  How  often  will  a  lady  or  gentleman  suffer  in 
silence  rather  than  object.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  an  objection,  if  made, 
will  be  availing.  If  the  smoker  manages  to  put  his  pipe  out,  it  is  often 
with  a  rude,  insulting  speech.  We  think  the  personal  experience  of 
most  people,  smokers  or  not,  will  supply  many  instances  of  such 
exhibitions  of  selfish  boorishness.  Perhaps  the  lover  of  the  weed  may 
say  that  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco  do  not  annoy  him,  they  cannot  be  a 
nuisance  to  any  one  else  ;  but  he  can  only  be  acquitted  of  deliberate 
cruelty  by  a  confession  of  thoughtlessness.  Who  that  has  smoked  does 
not  recollect  the  horrible  sufferings  of  his  first  pipe  ?  Does  any  smoker 
ever  forget  them  ?  The  subtle  poison’s  first  entrance  into  the  human 
system  causes  pain  in  every  tissue.  Blood  and  lungs  and  brain  are  all 
alike  racked  and  tortured  by  it.  And  this  in  degree  is  the  gift  of  the 
smoker  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  comes  within  wind  of  his 
poisoned  breath.  By  long  striving  there  is  set  up  in  the  body  of  the 
tobacco  lover,  that  which  doctors  call  a  state  of  “  tolerance.”  This  is 
not  confined  to  tobacco  ;  the  body  will  “  tolerate  ”  any  poison  in  the 
same  manner.  Unfortunately,  the  slave  of  the  weed  does  not  consume 
his  own  smoke ;  but  heedless  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  active  principle  of  tobacco — the  volatile  alkaloid  nicotine, 
one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  known  to  man — he  puffs  it  into  the  face  of 
every  unhappy  mortal  who  crosses  his  path.  Every  abstainer  from  tobacco 
who  comes  in  contact  with  a  smoker,  still  redolent  with  its  perfumes  (?) 
suggestive  of  anything  but  Araby  the  blest,  imbibes  some  of  the  poison, 
and  experiences  that  discomfort  arising  from  incipient  poisoning.  That 
the  smoker  is  usually  actuated  by  thoughtlessness  is  quite  true.  Few 
persons,  we  should  hope,  are  so  cynically  selfish  as  to  purposely  inflict 
suffering  and  annoyance  upon  others,  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  enjoyment 
for  themselves.  Probably  few  of  those  who  puff  clouds  of  smoke  into 
the  faces  of  lady-travellers  think  that  they  are  doing  anything  to  annoy 
even  the  most  fastidious.  The  habit  being  essentially  one  of  self- 
indulgence,  has  blinded  them  to  that  social  law  which  forbids  us  to 
obtain  our  own  gratification  through  the  injury  of  others.  Most  of  what 
has  been  said  as  to  smoking  on  railways,  applies  also  to  smoking  in 
rooms  not  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Thus,  the  working-man, 
whose  rooms,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  cubic  capacity  for  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  requisite  for  health,  will  insist  upon  filling  it  instead  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  utterly  regardless  of  the  inconveniences  and  annoy¬ 
ance  thus  caused  to  his  wife  and  children. 

We  mention  this  in  connection  with  the  working  classes,  not  because 
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it  is  confined  to  them,  or  even  most  reprehensible  in  them,  but  because 
it  is  there  that  the  injury  is  greatest,  and  most  easily  seen.  Many  a  boy 
has  acquired  the  taste  for  tobacco  through  breathing  the  atmosphere 
polluted  by  the  fumes  from  his  father’s  pipe. 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  one  point  on  which  all  are  agreed. 
There  is  no  controversy  as  to  the  evil  results  of  juvenile  smoking.  Since 
friends  and  foes  of  tobacco  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  smoking 
injures  the  young  constitution,  preventing  the  proper  oxydation  of  the 
blood,  and  changing  our  bold,  handsome,  fearless,  English  lads  into 
sallow,  dyspeptic,  timid,  nervous  creatures,  with  all  the  weakness  of 
girlhood  and  none  of  its  graces,  with  all  the  vices  of  youth,  and  none 
of  its  redeeming  qualities, — since  this  is  confessedly  the  case,  let  us  ask 
“  Are  their  pipes  to  be  put  out  ?  ”  And  if  even  lovers  of  the  weed 
acknowledge  the  evil  effects  of  early  smoking,  shall  we  be  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  that  which  is  poisoning  the  children  cannot  be  very  whole¬ 
some  for  the  parents  ?  With  what  force,  with  what  honesty,  can  a  father 
warn  his  son  just  budding  into  manhood  against  the  danger  of  tobacco, 
whilst  he  holds  the  pipe  in  his  own  hand  ?  What  efficacy  will  the  appeal 
have,  if  that  breath  which  delivers  it,  reeks  with  the  pollution  of  the 
weed  ?  Vainly  will  the  young  be  warned  whilst  their  elders,  fathers  and 
brothers,  with  shaking  hands  and  palpitating  hearts,  daily  stupefy  with 
nicotine  the  brains  which  Heaven  gave  them  for  nobler  purposes. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  youths,  knowing  the  consequences  of 
their  vicious  indulgence,  have  resolved  to  incur  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
paltry  gratification  it  affords?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  and  are  influenced 
simply  by  the  desire  to  appear  manly — are  seduced,  in  fact,  by  the  evil 
example  of  their  seniors  ? 

Physically,  as  well  as  spiritually,  the  people  are  destroyed  for  lack 
of  knowledge  Let  every  employer  of  labour,  every  parent  and  teacher, 
ponder  the  danger  which  threatens  the  youth  committed  to  their  care. 
Increased  knowledge  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  growing  evil.  Our  boys 
are  not  wilfully  bent  on  self-destruction,  they  have  no  love  for  feeble 
health,  for  trembling  nerves  and  failing  strength.  They  are  led  into  the 
use  of  tobacco  blindfold.  They  see  their  seniors  indulge  in  it,  they 
suppose  it  to  be  the  seal  and  symbol  of  manhood,  they  burn  to  pass  the 
mystic  boundary  which  hedges  in  their  youth  and  inexperience,  and  so, 
all  ignorant  of  its  poisonous  and  deleterious  results,  they  commence  a 
habit  which  quickly  enslaves  them.  And  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  man 
finds  himself  bound  by  the  chains  which  the  boy  so  thoughtlessly  linked 
around  himself. 

In  the  Peel  Park,  at  Salford,  there  stands  a  statue  of  one  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  public  life,  “  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith,”  and  underneath  on  the  pedestal  are  these  words  : — “  My  riches 
consist  not  in  the  extent  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the  fewness  of  my 
wants.”  This  golden  sentence  was  the  life-thought  of  the  man  who 
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uttered  it,  and  it  remains  a  sermon  in  stone,  preaching  to  another 
generation  a  much-needed  truth.  Joseph  Brotherton,  whose  words  these 
are,  laboured  long  and  earnestly  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
aided  in  most  of  the  good  movements  which  arose  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  mankind  during  his  life-time,  and  so  left  behind  him  a  Targe 
amount  of  tangible  good  as  the  result  of  his  labours.  But  if  this 
winged  saying  of  his  could  only  be  sunk  deep  down  into  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  if  they  would  only  translate  it  as  he  did  into  daily 
action,  he  would  then  become  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  the  world 
has  ever  had.  The  slavery  of  foolish  and  hurtful  habits,  by  which  so 
many  are  bound,  is  a  grievous  evil.  This  generation  is  the  bond-slave 
of  superfluity.  It  runs  some  risk  of  forgetting  the  essential  aims  and 
objects  of  life  in  the  ceaseless  pursuit  of  its  mere  accessories.  “  The 
life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment.”  Duty  is  higher 
than  pleasure,  and  it  may  be  well  to  recollect  that  the  morality  which 
actuates  the  greed  of  mammon,  the  motive  in  the  race  for  wealth,  is  not 
far  removed  from  that  which  of  old  prompted  the  saying  “  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  The  gospel  of  self-indulgence  is 
industriously  preached,  and  alas,  only  too  eagerly  listened  to.  Are  our 
youths  to  adopt  the  blackguard  ideal  of  Goethe’s  student  who  expresses 
his  view  of  the  happy  life  thus  : — 

Ein  starkes  Bier,  ein  beizender  taback 

Und  eine  Magd  im  Pusz,  nun  das  ist  mein  geschmack  ? 

How  shall  we  hope  to  preserve  them  from  this  grovelling  in  the  mire 
unless  we  establish  a  healthy  feeling  in  favour  of  physical  purity  ?  It  is 
vain  to  hope  that  youth  with  its  imitativeness,  impulsiveness,  and  strong 
passions  will  escape  the  snares  of  sensuality  unless  the  fact  be  impressed 
upon  it  that  the  flesh  is  no  less  holy  than  the  soul,  and  that  he  who 
would  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  must  reverence  his  own 
body  as  the  temple  in  which  it  is  enshrined. 

What  we  want  above  everything  in  our  young  men  is  simplicity  of 
life.  If,  realising  that  “  to  be  is  better  than  to  have,”  they  would  only 
think  how  few  are  the  absolute  necessities  of  existence,  and  how  hard 
to  bear  is  the  yoke  of  habit,  they  would  pause  before  forging  another 
link  in  their  chain  of  slavery.  “  A  habit  more,  a  freedom  less,”  is  a 
sagacious  saying,  and  a  true  one.  Each  harmful  habit  acquired  is 
another  impediment  in  the  journey  of  life.  Each  selfish  indulgence  is 
a  deadly  wound  to  spiritual  existence. 

In  this  case  of  tobacco,  the  activity,  the  earnestness,  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  are  replaced  by  a  dreamy  listlessness,  detrimental  to  that 
exertion  and  work  required  from  every  one  who  in  this  world  would  be 
better  than  a  faineant.  Youth  is  the  season  for  work;  it  is  the  golden 
age  of  humanity.  With  a  lofty  ideal  and  a  steady  purpose,  youth  may 
conquer  the  world. 

What  a  glowing  picture  of  youth  Lamennais  has  left  us  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  prose  poem,  where  he  describes  the  young  soldier  who  goes  forth  to 
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fight  for  God  and  for  the  altars  of  his  fatherland,  for  justice,  for  the  holy 
cause  of  the  people,  for  the  sacred  rights  of  mankind,  against  the 
masters  for  the  slaves,  against  tyrants  for  liberty,  who  goes  forth  to  lift 
up  drooping  heads,  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  children  asking  in  vain  for 
bread ;  who  goes  forth  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ! 

Preparing  for  the  god-like  plan 
Confederated  man  and  man, 

A  brotherhood  of  love  ; 

Peace,  justice,  and  the  people’s  cause 
Based  upon  God’s  eternal  laws  ; 

Born  in  a  new  and  finer  birth, 

One  God  in  heaven,  one  home  on  earth — 

A  happy  home  on  earth  to  prove 
The  goodness  of  our  God  above. 

That  is  the  picture  of  youth  at  its  best,  drawn  by  one  whose  tem¬ 
perament  enabled  him  to  sympathise  with  its  aspirations.  The  world 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  motive  power  residing  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
young  blood.  Let  the  old  shrink  back  in  terror  from  the  dragons  which 
infest  this  nether  world.  Youth,  like  the  young  Apollo,  will  slay  the 
dreaded  python.  But  not  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  are  great  deeds 
done.  Not  by  self-indulgence  is  the  world  made  better.  Only  by 
resistance  to  the  ceaseless  importunities  of  the  world  can  the  soul  attain 
its  fullest  strength  and  development.  The  young  soldier  who  goes  forth 
to  fight  against  “  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ”  must  have  his 
armour  bright  and  clear,  and  his  sword  undimmed  by  dirt  or  rust.  He 
will  not  lack  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel.  The  influence  of  tobacco  is 
opposed  to  this  moral  warfare.  It  cries  Peace,  Peace,  where  there  is  no 
peace.  It  preaches  contentment  where  the  divinest  duty  is  discontent, 
and  laissez  faire  where  everything  requires  undoing.  We  may  here 
recall  Carlyle’s  words  on  the  influences  of  tobacco  —  “  Influences 
generally  bad,  pacificatory  but  bad,  engaging  you  in  idle,  cloudy  dreams ; 
still  worse,  promoting  composure  among  the  palpably  chaotic  and  dis¬ 
composed,  soothing  all  things  into  lazy  peace ;  that  all  things  may  be 
left  to  themselves  very  much,  and  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  decom¬ 
position.” 

If  this  dictum  be  correct — and  what  smoker  will  not  at  once 
acknowledge  its  truth  ? — we  have  a  gigantic  influence  lulling  to  Lethal 
sleep  that  energy  and  indignation  with  which  the  young  should  carry  on 
the  warfare  with  evil  which  is  the  highest  object  of  life. 
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